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CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS IN LOUISIANA. 

In order to understand fully the customs of a past age and of 
plantation life before the war, we must bear in mind that the plant- 
ers lived in the greatest opulence and possessed many slaves. 
These were, as a rule, well treated by their masters, and, in spite of 
their slavery, they were contented and happy. Not having any of 
the responsibilities of life, they were less serious than the present 
freedmen, and more inclined to take advantage of all opportunities 
to amuse themselves. 

New Year's Day on the plantations was an occasion of great merri- 
ment and pleasure for the slaves. Its observance gave rise to scenes 
so characteristic of old times that I shall endeavor to describe them. 

At daylight, on the 1st of January, the rejoicing began on the plan- 
tation ; everything was in an uproar, and all the negroes, old and 
young, were running about, shaking hands and exchanging wishes 
for the new year. The servants employed at the house came to 
awaken the master and mistress and the children. The nurses came 
to our beds to present their souhaits. To the boys it was always, 
" Mo souhaite ke vou bon gargon, ih plein l'argent 6 ke" vou bienh^- 
reux ; " to the girls, " Mo souhaite" ke vou bon fie, k6 vou gagnin ein 
mari riche 6 plein piti." 

Even the very old and infirm, who had not left the hospital for 
months, came to the house with the rest of I' atelier for their gifts. 
These they were sure to get, each person receiving a piece of an ox 
killed expressly for them, several pounds of flour, and a new tin pan 
and spoon. The men received, besides, a new jean or cottonade suit 
of clothes, and the women a dress and a most gaudy headkerchief or 
tignon, the redder the better. Each woman that had had a child 
during the year received two dresses instead of one. After the 
souhaits were presented to the masters, and the gifts were made, the 
dancing and singing began. The scene was indeed striking, inter- 
esting, and weird. Two or three hundred men and women were 
there in front of the house, wild with joy and most boisterous, al- 
though always respectful. 

Their musical instruments were, first, a barrel with one end cov- 
ered with an ox-hide, — this was the drum ; then two sticks and the 
jawbone of a mule, with the teeth still on it, — this was the violin. 
The principal musician bestrode the barrel and began to beat on the 
hide, singing as loud as he could. He beat with his hands, with his 
feet, and sometimes, when quite carried away by his enthusiasm, 
with his head also. The second musician took the sticks and beat 
on the wood of the barrel, while the third made a dreadful music by 
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rattling the teeth of the jawbone with a stick. Five or six men 
stood around the musicians and sang without stopping. All this 
produced a most strange and savage music, but, withal, not disagree- 
able, as the negroes have a very good ear for music, and keep a 
pleasant rhythm in their songs. These dancing - songs generally 
consisted of one phrase, repeated for hours on the same air. 

In the dance called carabint, and which was quite graceful, the 
man took his danseuse by the hand, and made her turn around very 
rapidly for more than an hour, the woman waving a red handker- 
chief over her head, and every one singing, — 
" Madame Gobar, en sortant di bal, 
Madame Gobar, tiyon li tombeV' 

The other dance, called piU Chactas, was not as graceful as the car- 
abin/, but was more strange. The woman had to dance almost with- 
out moving her feet. It was the man who did all the work : turning 
around her, kneeling down, making the most grotesque and extraor- 
dinary faces, writhing like a serpent, while the woman was almost 
immovable. After a little while, however, she began to get excited, 
and untying her neckerchief, she waved it around gracefully, and 
finally ended by wiping off the perspiration from the face of her 
danseur, and also from the faces of the musicians who played the 
barrel and the jawbone, an act which must have been gratefully 
received by those sweltering individuals. 

The ball, for such it was, lasted for several hours, and was a great 
amusement to us children. It must have been less entertaining to 
our parents, but they never interfered, as they considered that, by 
a well-established custom, New Year's Day was one of mirth and 
pleasure for the childlike slaves. Very different is this scene from 
those described in " Uncle Tom's Cabin," for the slaves were cer- 
tainly not unhappy on the plantations. The proof of this is, that, 
although our equals politically and citizens of the United States, 
they often refer to the time of slavery, and speak willingly of those 
bygone days. 

Another custom which was quite interesting was the cutting of 
the last cane for grinding. When the hands had reached the last 
rows left standing, the foreman (commandeur) chose the tallest 
cane, and the best laborer {le meilleur couteau) came to the cane 
chosen, which was the only one in the field left uncut. Then the 
whole gang congregated around the spot, with the overseer and fore- 
man, and the latter, taking a blue ribbon, tied it to the cane, and, 
brandishing his knife in the air, sang to the cane as if it were a per- 
son, and danced around it several times before cutting it. When 
this was done, all the laborers, men, women, and children, mounted 
in the empty carts, carrying the last cane in triumph, waving colored 
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handkerchiefs in the air, and singing as loud as they could. The 
procession went to the house of the master, who gave a drink to 
every negro, and the day ended with a ball, amid general rejoicing. 

Shooting at the paflegai was another great popular amusement. A 
rude bird representing a rooster was made of wood, and was placed 
on a high pole to be shot at. A calf or an ox was killed, and every 
part of the wooden bird represented a similar portion of the animal. 
All who wanted to shoot had to pay a certain amount for each 
chance. This sport is still a favorite one in the country, both with 
the whites and the blacks, but not as much so as before the war. 

The negroes, as all ignorant people, are very superstitious. The 
celebrated sect of the Voudoux, of which so much has been said, 
was the best proof of the credulity and superstition of the blacks, 
as well as of the barbarity of their nature. 

The idea of incantation and of charms for good or evil is as old 
as the world. In Virgil's eighth eclogue we all remember the words 
of Alphesibceus : — 

" Terna tibi hsc primum triplici diversa colore 
Licia circumdo, terque haec altaria circum 
Effigiem duco; numero deus impare gaudet." 

In the Middle Ages astrology was considered a science, and sorcery 
was admitted. It is well known that when John the Fearless of 
Burgundy killed Louis of Orleans, the celebrated theologian Jean 
Petit proved to the poor Charles VI. that John had rendered him a 
great service in killing his brother, as the latter had conjured the 
two devils, Hermas and Astramon, to harm the king, and they would 
have caused his death had not the Duke of Burgundy, like a devoted 
subject, saved his liege lord. 

The religion of the Voudoux was based on sorcery, and, being 
practised by very ignorant people, was, of course, most immoral and 
hideous. It is, fortunately, fast disappearing, the negroes becoming 
more civilized. The dances of the Voudoux have often been de- 
scribed, and were, according to the accounts, perfect bacchanalia. 
They usually took place at some retired spot on the banks of Lake 
Pontchartrain or of Bayou St. John. 

Although this sect is nearly extinct, the negroes are still very 
much afraid of their witchcraft. The Voudoux, however, do not 
always succeed in their enchantments, as is evidenced by the follow- 
ing amusing incident. One of my friends, returning home from his 
work quite late one evening, saw on a doorstep two little candles, 
lit, and between them four nickels, placed as a cross. Feeling quite 
anxious as to the dreadful fate which was to befall the inhabitants of 
the house, the gentleman blew out the candles, threw them in the 
gutter, put the nickels in his pocket, and walked off with the proud 
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satisfaction of having saved a whole family from great calamities. 
This is how the Creoles fear the Voudoux ! 

The negroes are also very much afraid of the will-o'-the-wisp, or 
ignis fatuus. They believe that on a dark night it leads its victim, 
who is obliged to follow, either in the river, where he is drowned, or 
in bushes of thorns, which tear him to pieces, the Jack-a-lantern 
exclaiming all the time, " Ate, ate, mo gagnin toi," — " Ale, are, I 
have you." 

The old negro who was speaking to me of the ignis fatuus told 
me that he was born with a caul, and that he saw ghosts on All 
Saints' Day. He also added he often saw a woman without a head, 
and he had the gift of prophecy. 

There are a great many superstitions among the common people 
in Louisiana, but as I believe that they are general to all countries, 
I shall not mention them all. Here are a few : — 

A person must come out of a room by the same door through 
which he came in ; otherwise there will be a misfortune. 

Put nails in shape of a cross in the nest of a goose, that thunder 
should not spoil the eggs and prevent them from hatching. 

When a woman whistles, it makes the Virgin Mary weep. 

When little children in their sleep put their arms on their heads, 
we must put them down, for they are calling misfortune on their 
heads. 

When the palate falls, we must tie very tight a lock of hair in the 
middle of the head, and the palate will resume its natural position. 

The crows, coming to eat pecans, cry : " Paul, Paul, a ti gra ? a ti 
gra ? Necque [only] la po, necque la po." 

When roosters crow, the negroes pretend that the big ones say, 
"Piti coq bon pou f6 bouillon," and the little ones reply, "Popa 
aussite." 

The following is a game for winning pecans : One person holds 
several pecans in his hand, and says, " Ti zozo dan boi." The other 
replies, " Tir6 li." " Combien coups ? " "£/, trots, cate," etc. If the 
player has guessed right, he wins the pecans ; otherwise he must 
give the same number of nuts to his adversary. 

In the Attakapas, an Acadian once told me the following riddle, 
which I had found ridiculous : " Quel est l'animal qui a quatre tirants, 
deux vire-chiens, et un vire-mouches ? " " Une vache." 

I was lately quite astonished to find in M. Rolland's " Faune Pop- 
ulate de la France," vol. v. p. 113, almost the same devinette, 
gamely : — 

Cuatro andantes 
Cuatro mamantes 
Un quita — moscas 
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Y dos apuntantes 
— Vaca. 
Espagnol, Demofilo, Adivinanzas, p. 286. 

Dos punxents 

Dos lluents 

Cuatre tups, tups 

Y un ventador de mosques 

— Le bou. 

lies Bale"ares, Demofilo, p. 363. 

Aide Fortier. 



LOUISIANIAN NURSERY-TALES. 
I. 

LA GRAISSE. 

Yave eune madame ki te gagnin cate filles. Ye te si joli, ke 
tout moune te oule marie avec ye. Ye te pele ye : La Graisse, 
Depomme, Banane, et Pacane. La Graisse te pli joli, mais li te 
jamin sorti dans soleil pasque ye te per li va fonne. La Graisse te 
sorti tou les jou dans eune bel carosse en or. Fi leroi te oua li tou 
les jou, mais La Graisse te si joli et carosse li te si ape brille x ke so zie 
te fait li mal ; li te gagnin pou frotte ye pou oua clair. Fi leroi t6 
limmin La Graisse : li couri chez moman la pou mande li pou marie 
avec La Graisse, mais moman la ki te connin La Graisse te pli joli, 
li te oule marie les otes avant. 

Li pele Depomme : " Depomme oh ! orimomo, orimomo ! " De- 
pomme vini, mais michie la garde li ben, li dit c'est pas cila la mo 
oule, li sre gate trop vite. 

Moman pele : " Banane oh ! orimomo, orimomo ! " Banane vini, 
Michie te pas oule, li dit la connin pourri trop vite. 

Moman pele : " Pacane oh ! orimomo, orimomo ! " Pacane vini. 
Michie dit pacane va vini ranee. 

Enfin moman pele La Graisse : " La Graisse oh ! orimomo, ori- 
momo." La Graisse vini. Sito li oua La Graisse, li prend li et 
menin li dans so bel la maison, et li marie li. 

Fi leroi te couri la chasse tou les jou : pendant li te pas la, domes- 
tiques te fait la Graisse tout plein la misere. Li te per dit so mari, 
et li te fait tout 5a ye oule. 

Eune jou kisiniere la dit, li ve pas fait dinin. I faut La Graisse 
fait li. Pauvre La Graisse li crie, li crie, mais ye force li pour reste 
cot6 di fe : mais li tape fonne fonne. A la fin yave pli que La 

1 Li U apd brilU. A peculiar expression and genuine patois. From the 
French, II dtait apris (i) briller. 



